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Viva  volunteers 


This  edition  of  Insight  is  dedicated 
to  the  volunteers  who  help  make 
the  emergency  preparedness  net- 
work in  Alberta  work  efficiently. 

Insight  is  no  stranger  to  volun- 
teerism.  Every  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine is  composed  entirely  of  contri- 
butions from  people  who  put  their 
thoughts  down  on  paper  in  return 
for  a handwritten  thank-you  note 
from  the  editor,  and  a handful  of 
copies  of  the  finished  product. 

The  people  to  whom  Insight  turns 
for  articles  and  photographs  usually 
juggle  many  responsibilities  and  are 
constantly  pressed  for  time,  yet 
they  help  out  as  best  they  can. 

Such  is  the  feature  of  volunteerism: 
those  who  generously  help  a cause, 
contribute  to  a magazine,  or  lend  a 
hand  to  their  neighbours  are  gener- 
ally the  busiest  people  with  the  least 
time  to  spare. 

Case  in  point:  on  October  9th  and 
28th,  the  APSS  Training  School 
amphitheater  was  filled  to  capacity 
with  professionals  from  various 


fields  who,  in  many  cases,  travelled 
across  the  province  to  spend  a day 
learning  about  emerging  issues  in 
emergency  preparedness.  Their 
commitment  stemmed  from  a very 
deep  personal  concern  for  protect- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  others. 

The  two  workshops  (Ice 
Rescue/Cold  Water  Near-Drowning 
and  Emergency  Preparedness  in 
Alberta  Schools)  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a unique  collaboration 
between  APSS  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  agency  is  calling  on  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  help  us  meet 
Alberta's  growing  safety  needs. 

The  response  so  far  has  exceeded 
every  expectation. 

Our  mission  this  month  has  been  to 
survey  the  province  and  showcase 
individual  representatives  of  the 
Alberta  volunteer  spirit.  We've  cho- 
sen a representative  cross-section 
of  volunteers,  from  the  superstars 
(Red  Cross,  St.  John  Ambulance, 
Salvation  Army),  to  the  local  heroes. 

Insight  is  pleased  to  introduce  to 


our  readers  a fine  group  of  volun- 
teers who  represent  their  peers  with 
distinction.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy 
reading  about  Sandy  Chrapko, 

Lloyd  Gallagher,  Carol  Ringheim, 
Wayne  Somerville,  Jim  Anderson, 

Jan  Aarsen,  Jim  Kilgrain,  and  the 
resourceful  townspeople  of  Peace 
River. 

We  include  commentaries  from  Fire 
Commissioner  Tom  Makey  about 
Alberta's  volunteer  firefighters,  and 
Stan  Fisher,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Wild  Rose  Foundation,  an  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  volunteerism  in  the  province. 

Finally,  we  include  in  this  issue  a 
special  report  on  Hurricane 
Andrew.  APSS  is  proud  to  have 
played  a role  in  helping  our 
American  neighbours  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  Our  Director  of 
Disaster  Social  Services,  Bob  van 
Goethem,  fills  this  month's  centre 
pages  with  an  insider's  report  from 
Florida,  1992. 
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Volunteers  on  the  Olds 
Emergency  Response  Team 
practice  at  a disaster  exercise. 


"I  believe  we  all  have  a basic 
desire  to  help" 


Insight  asked  the  Hon.  Peter 
Trynchy,  Minister  of  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services , for  his  thoughts  on 
emergency  volunteers. 

This  edition  of  Insight  is  dedicated 
to  volunteers.  How  do  you  see  the 
role  of  volunteers  in  an  emergency? 

Emergency  volunteers  are  well- 
trained  people  who  are  of  great  help 
to  APSS,  and  in  times  of  trouble,  of 
tremendous  help  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. I am  very  pleased  to  see 
this  issue  of  Insight  dedicated  to  the 
important  role  played  by  emergency 
volunteers. 

Who  trains  volunteers  and  to  what 
extent  do  they  put  their  training  to 

use? 

The  APSS  Training  School  provides 
many  courses  to  train  volunteers. 
For  example,  nearly  every  rescue 
team  in  the  province  consists 
entirely  of  volunteers. 

At  the  Fire  Training  School  in 
Vermilion,  training  is  provided  for 
volunteer  firefighters.  Most  firefight- 
ers in  the  province  are  volunteers. 

Large  volunteer  agencies,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross  Society,  Salvation 
Army  and  St.  John  Ambulance  have 
important  roles  in  disaster 
response.  Many  of  their  members 
attend  our  emergency  planning  and 
training  courses. 

Volunteer  training  goes  on  continu- 
ously in  many  different  places  and 
through  many  different  programs. 


Ham  radio  operators,  for  example, 
run  their  own  training  course  for 
emergency  response,  and  APSS 
provides  opportunities  for  their 
operators  to  exercise  their  skills  by 
participating  in  our  Emergency  Site 
Management  course. 

Volunteers  are  welcomed  for  their 
expertise  in  many  different  fields. 
The  RCMP  often  call  on  volunteers 
to  provide  assistance  when  carrying 
out  ground  searches  for  missing 
persons.  Ham  Radio  Operators 
provide  the  only  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  remote  rural  areas 
when  phone  lines  go  down  during 
severe  winter  weather.  The  list  of 
emergency  volunteer  activities  is 
endless,  but  readers  will  learn  more 
in  this  edition  of  Insight. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  motiva- 
tion that  leads  emergency  volun- 
teers to  donate  so  much  of  their 
time,  effort,  and  in  some  cases, 
their  own  money  to  train  for  their 
emergency  roles? 

I believe  that  in  each  one  of  us  there 
is  a basic  desire  to  help  others  and 
to  return  to  the  community  some  of 
the  benefits  we  have  received  from 
it.  I do  know  that  the  many  volun- 
teers who  work  with  APSS  are  fine 
men  and  women  who  are  dedicated 
to  serving  others.  I think  they  are 
marvelous  and  I hope  that  we  are 
never  denied  their  help. 

Is  it  a financial  burden  on  taxpayers 
to  train  and  equip  emergency 
volunteers? 


No.  In  fact,  volunteers  con- 
tribute to  the  economy. 
Indeed,  they  help  keep 
provincial  disaster  costs 
down,  by  providing  their 
own  equipment  such  as 
short  wave  radios  and 
search  dogs,  and  by  bringing 
their  skills  to  help  during 
emergencies.  Look  at  all  the 
volunteers  that  helped  dur- 
ing the  flood  in  Peace  River 
last  February. 


As  for  provincially  funded 
training,  APSS1  mission  is  to 
plan  for,  respond  to  and  recover 
from  any  emergency  or  disaster. 
This  means  that  APSS  wants  to  help 
in  saving  lives  and  minimizing 
injuries.  This  in  turn  means  that  we 
must  train  Albertans  in  emergency 
response  procedures,  and  the  more 
people  we  can  train,  the  better  off 
the  province  will  be. 


Are  there  any  plans  to  increase  the 
number  of  volunteers  or  enhance 
the  extent  of  their  emergency 
responsibilities? 


Not  at  this  time.  I think  we  are  well 
served  by  the  existing  volunteer 
network. 


Are  volunteers  ever  rewarded 
financially? 


We  do  not  pay  volunteers,  but  their 
expenses  are  covered  if  they  are 
called  upon  to  go  to  an  emergency 
site. 


Would  emergency  responders  be  as 
effective  without  the  help  of  volun- 
teers? 


The  simple  answer  is  no.  Volunteers 
are  valuable  because  they  are  so 
dedicated  to  their  work.  They 
believe  that  public  safety  is  as  much 
their  concern  as  it  is  of  paid  officials. 
Not  only  do  they  provide  the  pro- 
fessionals with  help  in  countless 
ways,  but  they  reach  out  to  victims 
who  need  emotional  support. 


The  key  to  the  effective  use  of  vol- 
unteers is  their  organization. 

Because  they  are  well  organized  and 
properly  trained  we  know  that  we 
can  rely  on  them.  We  need  their 
help  and  I want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  each  and  every 
emergency  volunteer  for  their  con- 
tribution to  our  province. 
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A tribute  to 
a departed 
friend:  Ray 
Henderson 

Chief  Inspector  Ray  Henderson  lost 
his  fight  with  cancer  in  August. 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
mourns  the  loss  of  this  bright,  witty 
and  generous  man. 

Ray  was  born  in  Duvernay,  Alberta 
and  grew  up  in  Fort  Saskatchewan. 
As  a lad,  he  was  athletic,  popular 
and  known  for  his  sense  of 
humour.  When  he  was  about  20 
years  old,  he  went  to  work  with  his 
dad  for  the  provincial  Department 
of  Highways.  His  dad  drove  a 
grader  and  brother  Alex  mowed  the 
grass  along  the  side  of  the  road.  It 
was  Ray's  job  to  make  sure  that  any 
rocks  on  the  roadside  were 
removed,  so  they  wouldn't  damage 
the  mower  blades. 

Ray's  dad  passed  away  in  1984, 
and  Alex  passed  on  in  1990. 

Even  when  it  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  Ray  was  fighting 
a losing  battle,  his  good  humour 
was  still  in  evidence.  He  told  people 
that  he  was  convinced  that  his  dad 
and  his  brother  Alex  were  sitting  up 
there  waiting  for  him,  and  he  knew 
that,  once  again,  they  were  going  to 
make  him  pick  rocks. 

In  the  1950s,  Ray  moved  to 
Edmonton.  He  met  and  married 


Florence,  and  the  couple  settled 
down  and  started  a family. 

Ray  began  a career  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  He  worked  on  the 
construction  of  commercial  and 
industrial  buildings,  as  well  as 
microwave  communication  towers 
throughout  northern  Alberta  and 
the  Northwest  Territories.  Ray's 
leadership  skills  were  recognized 
early  on. 

"Ray  attained  an  educational  level 
that  is  not  reached  by  many,"  said 
Executive  Director  of  Disaster 
Services,  Ron  Wolsey,  in  Ray's  eulo- 
gy. "I  have  heard  Ray  described  as 
a human  encyclopedia...  a descrip- 
tion that,  for  this  man,  was  quite 
appropriate.  Most  of  his  learning 
was  picked  up  at  the  University  of 
Real  Life.  Clearly,  Ray  was  an  "A" 
plus  student,  and  he  graduated  with 
flying  colours." 

After  successful  careers  with  two 
major  tank  trunk  manufacturers, 


Ray  joined  APSS  as  one  of  its  origi- 
nal Dangerous  Goods  Inspectors. 
Ray  was  extremely  valuable  in 
developing  the  policies  needed  to 
regulate  industries  that  were  ship- 
ping and  transporting  dangerous 
goods  on  Alberta's  highways.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  Senior 
Inspector,  and  then  to  Chief 
Inspector  of  all  Dangerous  Goods 
Facilities  Inspectors  in  the  province. 

Ray  was  known  as  a resourceful 
and  innovative  person.  He  shared 
his  talents  and  his  time  generously 
with  his  friends,  his  colleagues  and 
the  community.  He  served  the  local 
community  league  in  a number  of 
positions  and  he  coached  communi- 
ty league  hockey  and  baseball.  Ray 
earned  the  respect  of  virtually 
everyone  he  met.  He  was  a good 
friend  of  many  and  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Insight's  deepest  sympathy  is 
extended  to  Ray's  wife,  Florence, 
and  to  all  the  members  of  his  family. 


Even  we  don't  know  it  all 


Where  do  volunteers  get  the  train- 
ing they  need? 

Albertans  who  are  designated  by 
their  community  to  serve  as  emer- 
gency volunteers  study  at  the  APSS 
Training  School.  Courses  are  deliv- 
ered by  APSS  trainers  with  help 
from  guest  lecturers,  most  of  whom 
volunteer  their  time. 

Emergency  education  never  ends 

All  emergency  responders  need 
continuous  training,  no  matter  how 
much  experience  they  have.  As  the 
newly  designated  Director  of 
Disaster  Services  for  Hobbema's 
Samson  Band,  Claude  Saddleback, 
General  Manager  of  the 
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Muskwachees  Ambulance  Service  in 
Hobbema,  is  going  back  to  school. 

Full  schedule 

In  September,  Claude  began  his  first 
course,  Emergency  Planning  for 
Municipalities,  to  be  followed  by 
Emergency  Site  Management  and 
then  Emergency  Planning  for  Indian 
Bands.  Mock  disaster  exercises 
form  an  integral,  and  exhausting, 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

Lights!  Camera!  Answers! 

One  of  the  key  resources  Claude 
will  need  on  his  team  is  an 
Emergency  Public  Information 
Officer  (EPIO),  who  has  been 
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trained  to  channel  information  from 
the  Emergency  Operations  Centre 
to  the  public  and  the  media. 

"In  an  emergency,"  says  Grahame 
Blundell,  Director  of  Communi- 
cations for  APSS  and  creator  of  the 
agency's  EPIO  course,  "reporters 
voraciously  seek  information. 

There  has  got  to  be  someone  on 
scene  to  take  questions,  and  to 
ensure  that  misunderstandings  are 
corrected  at  once." 

To  all  those  who  have  donated  their 
time  and  skill  to  help  us  fulfill  the 
training  portion  of  our  mandate: 
we  thank  you. 
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Just  how  important  is  it  that  you  volunteer? 


by  Stan  C.  Fisher 
Executive  Director 
Wild  Rose  Foundation 

A Statistics  Canada  survey  found 
that  Albertans  are  the  most  likely  of 
all  Canadians  to  perform  volunteer 
work,  and  that  over  40%  of  our 
province's  population  have  volun- 
teered their  services  to  at  least  one 
organization  in  the  past  year. 

Transpose  these  figures  to  the 
Canadian  scene,  and  here  are  some 
interesting  facts: 

• There  are  over  6 million 
Canadians  currently  actively 
involved  as  volunteers. 

• Volunteerism  in  Canada  is  worth 
over  13  BILLION  dollars  annually 
to  our  economy. 

• The  volunteer  sector  employs  at 
least  one  in  sixty  of  Canada's 
workforce. 


Volunteers  from  Wilson  Junior  High  in  Lethbridge  await  the  start  of  an  emergency 
exercise  at  the  Extendicare  Nursing  Centre. 


St.  John  Ambulance 
volunteers  assist  a 
casualty. 


• There  are  over  100,000  volun- 
teer organizations  in  Canada, 
including  63,000  registered  chari- 
ties. 

• The  average  volunteer  gives  3 
hours  per  week  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  choice. 

• There  are  over  400  major 
Canadian  companies  who  give 
more  than  1%  of  their  pre-tax 
profits  to  the  volunteer  sector. 

• Companies  who  encourage  their 
employees  to  volunteer  in  their 
communities  find  that  their 
employees  are  more  dedicated  to 
their  place  of  employment  and 
customers  are  more  loyal  to  those 
companies  who  contribute  to  the 
volunteer  sector. 


So,  why  is  it  important  that  you  vol- 
unteer? Not  just  because  it  feels 
good;  not  just  because  your  efforts 
are  helping  so  many  around  you; 
not  just  because  it  helps  to  build  a 
stronger  community  and  adds  a 
positive  spirit  to  our  society;  but 
especially  because  it  just  makes 
good  economic  sense  in  our  tough 
economic  times. 


So  what  is  the  Wild  Rose 
Foundation,  and  what  is  it  doing  to 
help  Alberta's  volunteer  sector? 
Funded  by  the  Alberta  Government 
through  lottery  funds,  this 
Foundation  disburses  $5.0  million 
annually  to  Alberta's  community 
volunteer  sector  via  a granting  pro- 
gram, a conference  for  volunteers 
called  VITALIZE,  and  financial  assis- 
tance to  help  commu- 
nities promote  the 
annual  Volunteer 
Week.  Our  $5.0  mil- 
lion is  just  a small  part 
of  the  $110  million  in 


lottery  funds  going  back  into  volun- 
teer organizations  and  special  com- 
munity projects  in  our  province. 

The  following  is  a sample  of  volun- 
teer organizations  who  have  recent- 
ly been  granted  assistance  by  the 
Wild  Rose  Foundation: 

• The  Health  Line  Information 
Society  (Edmonton):  $43,660 
toward  the  position  of  a part-time 
coordinator,  administrative 
expenses  and  program  costs, 
which  include  replacing  the  tape 
library,  brochure  publication  and 
distribution,  and  awareness  activi- 
ties over  a period  of  one  year. 

• The  Greater  Lakeland  Rural  Crime 
Watch  Association  (St.  Paul): 
$20,209  toward  the  costs  to  pro- 
duce a professional  video  to  pro- 
mote Rural  Crime  Watch  across 
the  province. 

Our  Foundation  accepts  grant  appli- 
cations on  a quarterly  basis  — 
January  1,  April  1,  July  1 and 
October  1 . 

For  more  information  about  the  Wild 
Rose  Foundation,  please  contact  us 
at:  Wild  Rose  Foundation,  2020 
Canada  Trust  Tower,  1 01  04  - 1 03 
Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  0H8.  Telephone:  422-9305. 

And  remember,  it  IS  important  that 
you  volunteer! 
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An  exercise  scenario  in 
Lethbridge 


Communities  in  crisis  rely  on 
volunteer  support 


by  John  Robinson 
Director 

Disaster  Health  Services 

The  role  of  community  volunteers 

A mass  casualty  incident  occurs 
during  a disaster  when  the  number 
and  type  of  casualties  exceeds  and 
overwhelms  a community's  immedi- 
ate emergency  response  resources 
(ambulance,  fire,  police  and  hospital 
services)  and  assistance  is  required 
from  community  volunteers  and 
mutual  aid  partners. 

In  a community  with  limited  emer- 
gency response  resources,  it  may 
take  only  a small  number  of  casual- 
ties to  overwhelm  the  system. 

When  such  an  incident  occurs  the 
community  should  implement  the 
Emergency  Medical  Response  Plan 
portion  of  the  Municipal  Emergency 
Response  Plan. 

In  the  Emergency  Medical  Response 
plan,  the  immediate  community  vol- 
unteer resources  which  will  be 
needed  to  assist  the  emergency 
response  system  are  identified  and 
documented  by  the  local  Director  of 
Disaster  Services  and  emergency 
response  agencies  along  with  the 
hospital  administration.  The  plan 
cannot  function  without  the  partici- 
pation of  dedicated  community  vol- 
unteers. 

The  Disaster  Health  Services  branch 
of  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
(APSS)  is  involved  in  coordinating 


approximately  25  full-scale  mock 
disaster  drills  annually  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  these  plans.  The 
intent  of  the  exercise  is  to  simulate  a 
mass  casualty  incident  and  provide 
a valuable  training  experience  for 
the  community's  professional  and 
volunteer  responders.  The  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  such  exercises 
may  involve  up  to  hundreds  of  vol- 
unteers in  many  of  the  following 
critical  roles: 

Simulated  casualties 

Typically,  between  15-40  local  high 
school  students  and  their  teachers 
portray  simulated  casualties.  These 
students  have  a difficult  and  often 
arduous  role  to  play  in  creating  the 
realism  which  will  provide  a true 
training  experience  for  the  emergen- 
cy response  system.  The  degree  of 
dedication  and  professionalism  dis- 
played by  these  young  people  is 
exceptional.  Many  other  students 
are  involved  in  other  roles,  such  as 
relatives  of  the  casualties,  security 
guards,  stretcher  bearers,  guides  at 
the  hospital,  messengers  and  con- 
cerned citizens. 

Relatives 

During  the  exercise,  concerned  rela- 
tives are  portrayed  by  parents  of 
simulated  casualties  and  members  of 
senior  citizen  groups  and  service 
clubs.  These  volunteers  help  test 
the  hospital's  ability  to  cope  with  a 
sudden  influx  of  relatives,  as  well  as 
the  ability  of  the  community's 
Casualty  Information  Centre  to 


function  during  a mass 
casualty  incident. 

Responders  to  the  accident 

When  the  community's 
emergency  response  per- 
sonnel are  overwhelmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  acci- 
dent, the  plan  is  activated 
and  volunteers  are  called 
upon  to  assist  the  response 
personnel  at  the  accident  site. 
Volunteers  respond  by  providing 
their  vehicles  as  additional  casualty 
transportation  units;  delivering 
emergency  supplies,  acting  as 
stretcher  bearers,  traffic  controllers, 
first  aiders,  rescue  response  per- 
sonnel; and  as  concerned  citizens 
attempting  to  help. 

At  the  hospital 

When  a rural  hospital's  immediate 
resources  are  overwhelmed,  com- 
munity volunteers  are  called  upon 
to  act  as  stretcher  bearers,  security 
guards,  traffic  controllers,  guides, 
interna!  and  external  messengers, 
and  to  provide  care  services  for 
children  and  dependent  relatives  of 
staff  who  are  responding  to  the 
emergency.  Rural  hospitals'  mass 
casualty  incident  plans  usually  can- 
not function  without  the  assistance 
of  these  volunteers. 

At  the  Casualty  Information  Centre 

Volunteers  play  a critical  role  by  act- 
ing as  concerned  relatives  seeking 
information  on  family  members 
whom  they  believe  to  have  been 
involved  in  the  accident. 

Volunteers  also  staff  the  Centre  in 
various  ways,  in  clerical  and  sup- 
port service  roles,  and  as  security 
guards,  traffic  controllers,  messen- 
gers, drivers  and  food  preparers. 

The  many  other  volunteer  groups 
that  often  participate  in  exercises 
include: 

• Ham  radio  operator  associations 

• Women's  auxiliary  groups 

• Service  clubs  (i.e.  Kinsmen,  Elks, 
Lions) 

• Scouts  clubs  and  Ventures 
groups 
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unique  endeavour 


• Motorcycle  and  snowmobile 
clubs 

Conclusion 

Disaster  researchers  and  sociolo- 
gists have  identified  that  the  entire 
community  is  impacted  when  a dis- 
aster strikes.  In  the  initial  disaster 
response  phase,  the  immediate 
assistance  to  the  emergency 
response  teams  is  supplied  from 
within  the  impacted  community.  A 
planned,  coordinated  response  to 
the  incident  may  increase  the 
chance  of  survival  of  any  casualties. 

Up  to  several  hundred  community 
volunteers  participate  in  the  testing 
of  their  community's  emergency 
response  plans. 

The  exercises  conducted  in  Alberta 
communities  are  intended  to  orga- 
nize this  response  and  prepare  the 
community  for  such  events. 

During  our  extensive  travels,  the 
staff  of  Disaster  Health  Services  has 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  thou- 
sands of  these  volunteers.  Their 
dedication  and  willingness  to  partici- 
pate creates  the  basis  of  disaster 
preparedness  in  the  province. 
Without  them,  these  important 
emergency  response  programs  sim- 
ply would  not  work  effectively. 


by  Carolynne  Ross 

There  are  about  285  casualty  simu- 
lators in  Alberta  and  22  of  them 
have  their  instructor  certificates. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Basic 
Casualty  Simulation  Course  is  to 
provide  a degree  of  realism  in  injury 
or  illness  situations  by  teaching  peo- 
ple to  simulate  wounds  and  injuries 
on  the  volunteers  who  portray  the 
casualties.  Most  of  the  people  who 
study  casualty  simulation  have  a 
medical  or  health  background:  nurs- 
ing and  paramedical  personnel, 
emergency  responders,  or  trainers 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  St.  John 
Ambulance. 

Course  graduates  use  these  unique 
skills  to  enhance  their  own  pro- 
grams and  also  to  provide  vital  sup- 
port to  the  APSS  Disaster  Health 
Services  program.  These  volunteers 
help  keep  the  program  vibrant  by 
coming  up  with  innovative  ideas 
and  new  procedures. 

These  simulators  are  an  extremely 
valuable  group  who  contribute  their 
time  and  effort  to  assist  in  our  pro- 


One  of  the  volunteers  acting  out  her 
injury. 


gram  delivery.  Their  support  dur- 
ing the  community  emergency 
medical  response  exercises  is 
greatly  appreciated.  For  this 
reason  the  staff  of  Disaster  Health 
Services  extend  their  thanks  to 
each  casualty  simulator. 


Volunteers  carry  out  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  mission 


by  Alan  a Friesen 
Public  Relations  Manager 
St.  John  Ambulance 

Without  volunteers,  St.  John 
Ambulance,  the  oldest  charitable 
organization  in  the  world,  would 
cease  to  exist. 

In  Alberta,  almost  2000  volunteers 
work  to  carry  out  the  St.  John  mis- 
sion: to  enable  Canadians  to 
improve  their  health,  safety  and 
quality  of  life  by  providing  training 
and  community  service.  Of  these, 
some  600  make  up  the  Brigade,  a 
group  of  volunteer  first  aiders  who 
provide  first  aid  service  at  every- 
thing from  the  Calgary  Winter 
Olympics  and  NHL  hockey  games 
to  company  barbeques  and  family 
reunions. 

More  than  1000  volunteer  instruc- 
tors provide  training  in  first  aid,  car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation  and 


health  care  to  over  80,000 
Albertans  every  year.  And  behind 
the  scenes,  hundreds  of  non-uni- 
formed  members  volunteer  their 
time  and  expertise  to  the  operation 
and  administration  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

St.  John  Ambulance  has  had  a long 
and  mutually  supportive  relation- 
ship with  Alberta  Public  Safety 
Services,  working  together  toward 
similar  goals.  Over  the  years,  a 
number  of  St.  John  volunteers,  both 
brigade  and  instructors,  have  taken 
the  APSS  Site  Management  and 
Casualty  Simulation  courses. 

This  year,  on  the  recommendation 
of  APSS  trainers,  St.  John 
Ambulance  provided  volunteer  first 
aiders  on  the  APSS  Rescue  Leader 
course  - a cooperative  effort  that  is 
likely  to  become  annual. 

"We  have  a very  good  relationship 


Kimberly  Bauer  (left)  and  Diane 
Johnson,  Brigade  cadets,  tend  to  a 
casualty  in  the  Brigade's  mobile 
first  aid  post. 


with  APSS,"  says  Brigade  member 
and  instructor  Cathy  Roskell. 
"Working  with  APSS  has  taught  us  a 
lot  and  made  us  better  at  what  we 
do  (first  aid  training  and  services)." 
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No  peace  in  Peace  River:  floods  '92 


Help  from  on  high 

Brenda  Kersell  chuckles  as  she 
recalls  the  tumultuous  days  she 
spent  as  a short-order  cook  during 
the  recent  flooding  in  Peace  River. 

The  municipal  department  of 
Community  Services  phoned  her 
office  at  7 a.m.,  pleading  her  to  whip 
up  a lunch  for  300  emergency 
workers.  Brenda  had  no  supplies 
on  hand. 

But  what's  a lack  of  supplies  com- 
pared to  an  abundance  of  faith? 


And  faith  is  something  in  which 
Brenda  - better  known  in  Peace 
River  as  Reverend  Kersell  of  St. 
Paul's  United  Church  - specializes. 

"We  were  flying  by  the  seat  of  our 
pants,"  Reverend  Kersell  says.  "I 
called  the  few  church  members  who 
hadn't  yet  been  evacuated,  and 
they  came  over  with  their  pantries 
stuffed  in  their  cars.  My  neigh- 
bours did  the  same. 

We  got  Castle's  Warehouse  to  deliv- 
er food  supplies  to  us,  and  we  also 
accessed  the  community  food  bank. 


The  hectic  days  of  flooding  rein- 
forced Reverend  Kersell's  faith  in 
the  generosity  of  small-town 
Alberta.  "Within  twelve  hours, 
almost  4000  people  had  been  relo- 
cated, many  to  private  homes  in 
neighbouring  communities  like  St. 
Isidore,  Marie  Reine,  Nampa, 
Grimshaw,  and  Fairview." 

"Volunteerism,"  says  Reverend 
Kersell,  "has  historically  been  a nat- 
ural movement  in  the  churches.  It  is 
a spirit  of  giving  that  we  have  helped 
to  spread  to  the  community." 


Radio  to  the 
rescue 

by  Mary  Cambridge 
CKYL  610 

Editor's  note:  A headline  in  the 
March  4 Peace  River  Record - 
Gazette  says  it  all.  "CKYL  provided 
crucial  lifeline  of  information 
throughout  crisis."  Wrote  reporter 
Diana  Rinne,  "As  the  only  communi- 
cation link  many  people  had  to 
know  what  was  happening  in  town, 
the  local  radio  station  has  received 
nothing  but  praise  for  its  tremen- 
dous efforts,  including  a personal 
call  from  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroney  to  General  Manager  Mary 
Cambridge."1 

At  8:00  a.m.  Friday,  February  28th, 
we  were  evacuated  from  our  build- 
ing and  relocated  at  the  AGT  build- 
ing on  the  West  Hill,  taking  with  us 
enough  equipment  to  set  up  a tem- 
porary broadcasting  station.  For  fif- 
teen hours,  we  broadcast  only 
emergency  messages.  Only  then 
did  we  resume  music,  by  placing  a 
microphone  on  a cassette  player. 

We  broadcast  around  the  clock  until 
Monday  afternoon  at  2:30  p.m., 
when  we  were  able  to  return  to  our 
studios.  All  the  staff  worked  very 
long  hours  on  air  and  answering 
phones.  A good  many  of  us  stayed 
in  the  AGT  building  from  Friday  to 
Monday,  taking  turns  sleeping  on 
sleeping  bags  supplied  by  AGT. 
Everyone  was  very  hyped  during 
this  ordeal,  but  not  overstressed. 

'reproduced  with  permission  of  the  Peace 
River  Record-Gazette 


Disaster  strikes; 
the  Salvation 
Army  arrives 


story  and  photos 
by  Robert  White 


An  officer  (foreground)  and  a 
soldier  (background)  of  the 
Salvation  Army  serve  food  at 
the  Evergreen  Trailer  Park  dur- 
ing the  1987  Edmonton  Tornado 


At  most  disaster  scenes  - torna- 
does, floods,  fires,  explosions  or 
airplane  crashes  - a team  of 
Salvation  Army  volunteers  can  be 
found  providing  coffee,  counsel  and 
cooked  meals.  At  Peace  River, 
Salvation  Army  volunteers  were 
asked  to  coordinate  volunteers  for 
clean-up  operations.  The  Care  and 
Share  bus  was  christened  during 
the  flooding.  It  can  feed  1 50  people 
per  hour  at  a disaster  site  and  has  a 
counseling  area. 

Following  the  1987  Edmonton  tor- 
nado, Salvation  Army  volunteers 
headed  to  the  Evergreen  trailer  park 
and  the  Sherwood  Park  industrial 
area.  Former  Strathcona  County 
Reeve,  the  late  Jim  Common,  com- 
mended the  Salvation  Army  for  its 


Andy  Kwak  on  board  the  Care  and 
Share  bus. 

response.  He  said  that  emergency 
crews  busy  with  rescue  work 
hadn't  taken  the  time  to  eat  when  a 
group  of  Salvation  Army  members 
arrived  with  coffee  and  sandwiches. 
This  brought  needed  relief  to  many 
who  had  been  working  for  24  con- 
secutive hours. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  been 
responding  to  disasters  since  its 
inception,  says  Edmonton's  Family 
Services  director,  Envoy  Andy 
Kwak,  who  is  also  the  Disaster 
Services  Coordinator  for 
Northern  Alberta.  Andy  states 
that  volunteers  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  Salvation  Army's 
disaster  services  and  its  new 
Emergency  Response  Plan  for 
Northern  Alberta. 
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Civic  spirit 
runs  deep 

by  Cordon  Hammonds 
Peace  River  Police 
Commission 

During  this  year's  flooding,  the 
majority  of  Citizens  on  Patrol 
members  were  evacuated  along 
with  most  of  the  population. 
Those  who  weren't,  including 
myself,  reported  to  the  RCMP 
and  were  put  on  traffic  control. 

One  of  my  duties  was  to  patrol 
the  evacuated  northeast  section. 
The  streets  were  empty  and  unlit 
because  there  was  no  power.  It 
was  scary! 

Citizen  on  Patrol  helped  people 
return  temporarily  to  their 
homes,  and  checked  the  area 
again  that  evening  for  security 
purposes.  The  members  of  the 
group  who  worked  so  diligently 
throughout  this  emergency 
would  later  receive  letters  of 
appreciation  from  the  RCMP. 

The  many  hours  of  work  and  the 
thousands  of  kilometers  of  patrol 
duty  performed  by  Citizens  on 
Patrol  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers has  helped  reduce  the  occur- 
rence of  vandalism,  theft  and 
similar  incidents  in  Peace  River. 

Citizens  on  Patrol  was  founded 
in  1984,  when  a Peace  River  res- 
ident named  Suzanne  Randall 
organized  a group  of  citizens  into 
a team  to  provide  support  to  the 
local  RCMP  detachment. 
Members,  who  have  all  received 
security  clearance  from  the 
RCMP,  patrol  pre-determ ined 
areas  of  town,  two  by  two,  in 
vehicles  equipped  with  CB 
radios. 

When  crime  rates  started  drop- 
ping in  Peace  River,  Citizens  on 
Patrol  was  awarded  the  Crime 
Prevention  Award  by  the 
Solicitor  General  of  Canada. 
Founder  Suzanne  Randall  was 
recognized  by  the  Solicitor 
General  of  Alberta. 


Viewpoint 


I wish  there  was  more  I could  do 

A Red  Cross  responder  speaks  her  mind 


by  Therese  Chicoine 

Volunteering  for  Red  Cross  Disaster 
Services  provides  me  with  the 
opportunity  to  help  my  fellow 
Canadians  in  times  of  need.  Any 
one  of  us  may  find  ourselves  in 
need  of  help  at  some  time.  It's  nice 
to  know  someone  will  be  there,  but 
it  is  even  nicer  to  be  the  one  who  is 
there  for  someone  else. 

Red  Cross  responders  respond  to 
personal  disasters,  such  as  fires  or 
floods,  which  force  people  out  of 
their  homes.  We  provide  emergen- 
cy shelter  and  food,  usually  for 
three  nights,  and  help  provide  sup- 
plies, such  as  clothing  or  medica- 
tions. We  refer  disaster  victims  to 
the  appropriate  agencies  for  further 
assistance.  Often,  we  just  listen  or 
offer  advice. 

Many  times  we  can  see  the  relief  in 
the  faces  of  anxious  fire  victims 
when  we  tell  them  that  we  will 
house  and  feed  them  for  three  days 
if  they  need  it,  while  they  sort  out 
their  dilemma  and  get  themselves 
reorganized.  It  gives  them  space 
and  time  to  realize  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  things  and  make 
plans.  They  are  comforted  to  know 
they  are  not  alone. 

Some  people  prefer  to  get  along  on 
their  own  and  refuse  our  help,  but 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  some- 
one to  turn  to  calms  them  and 
relieves  some  of  their  anxiety.  Just 
being  there  is  part  of  our  job  too. 

We  respond  to  all  kinds  of  situa- 
tions, which  is  what  makes  being  a 
responder  interesting  and  challeng- 
ing. Only  when  we  actually  arrive 
at  the  scene  do  we  know  what  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Each  situation  is 
unique,  and  disaster  victims  have 
different  reactions.  We  may  meet 
with  people  who  show  indifference, 
shock  and  disbelief,  anger,  helpless- 
ness, grief  or  drunkenness.  We  use 
caution  when  working  with  people 
who  have  had  too  much  to  drink. 
The  odd  time,  people  take  us  for 
granted  or  are  quite  demanding, 
feeling  that  we  owe  them  this  ser- 
vice. They  expect  us  to  do  more 


for  them,  even  those  who  have 
caused  the  disaster.  Some  really 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.  At 
these  times  we  almost  feel  used. 

We  ask  ourselves  why  we  are  here 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

We  see  people  who  are  angry  or 
upset.  They  can  become  loud  or 
abusive.  We  have  to  allow  them  to 
blow  off  steam  safely  and  without 
mistreating  anyone.  Such  situations 
can  be  tense.  At  such  times,  we 
have  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  Red 
Cross  principles  of  impartiality,  neu- 
trality and  universality.  We  are  non- 
judgemental  and  help  everyone, 
whether  we  think  they  are  deserv- 
ing or  not. 

Occasionally  we  encounter  victims 
who  are  right  out  of  it,  in  shock. 
Here  we  need  to  show  patience, 
understanding  and  firm  guidance. 
Most  people,  however,  are  pleas- 
antly surprised  and  appreciative 
when  we  arrive.  We  see  pension- 
ers struggling  to  make  ends  meet, 
who  suddenly  lose  everything.  We 
feel  for  these  people  and  often  are 
frustrated  because  we  can't  do 
more  for  them. 

This  morning  I returned  from  my 
51  st  response.  The  family  of  five 
was  just  getting  by.  The  father  is  on 
Worker's  Compensation.  The  fire 
destroyed  everything  they  had. 

One  of  the  family's  neighbours 
proved  to  be  a friend  indeed,  and 
I'm  sure  will  be  good  friend  from 
now  on.  Before  we  left,  he  summed 
up  our  objective  by  saying,  "If 
something  like  this  happens  to  me,  I 
hope  you  will  be  there."  We  went 
home  confident  that  we  do  make  a 
difference. 
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• Number  of  dead:  16. 


• People  without  power:  1 million. 

• Homes  destroyed:  63,000. 

• Number  of  homeless:  250,000. 

• Troops  deployed:  14,000. 

• Cost  estimate:  $30  billion. 


But  we  will  survive.  And  someday, 
this  will  all  be  a memory. 


locations  in  Florida  and  Hawaii. 

Many  more  volunteers  followed 
later. 

At  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross,  Bob  van  Goethem,  Director 
of  the  Disaster  Social  Services 
Branch,  and  Coordinator  of  the 
Alberta  Critical  Incident  Stress 
Debriefing  program,  spent  20  days 
in  Homestead,  Florida  working  with 
American  Red  Cross  Disaster 
Mental  Health  specialists. 
Homestead,  located  about  40  miles 
south  of  Miami  Beach,  lies  in  the 
midst  of  an  area  described  as  "the 
hardest  hit". 

Based  at  Berkshire  School,  affec- 
tionately referred  to  as  "the  cave", 
Bob  was  assigned  the  role  of  pro- 
viding critical  incident  stress  debrief- 
ings and  defusings  for  crisis  work- 
ers, medical  personnel  and  other 
staff  who  were  victimized  by  the 
intense  contact  they  were  having 
with  disaster  victims.  His  sec- 
ondary function  was  to  assist  the 
more  traumatized  disaster  victims 
through  the  damage  and  loss  regis- 
tration process  at  the  Red  Cross 
Emergency  Relief  Centres;  many 
home  visits  into  the  disaster  area 
were  also  conducted  with  a Red 
Cross  medical  team. 

In  a faxed  report  from  Florida,  Bob 
told  his  APSS  colleagues  that  power 
and  telephone  service  were  spo- 
radic and  unreliable  in  the  cave.  A 
lot  of  paperwork  was  done  by  flash- 
light. "When  it  rains  outside,"  he 
wrote,  "we  get  wet  inside.  Cracks 
in  the  roof  let  in  water  when  it  rains 
and  melting  tar  when  it  shines.  The 
floors  are  constantly  wet  and  slop- 
py, the  temperature  has  been  35  C 
in  the  dark  and  the  humidity  has 
been  steady  at  98  per  cent." 


APSS  goes  to 
Andrew 


For  years,  they 
warned  us 

an  introduction  to 
Hurricane  Andrew 

by  Marilyn  A.  Moore 
reprinted  with  permission  from 
South  Florida  Magazine 
October  1 992  edition 

For  years,  we  dutifully  stocked  up 
on  batteries  and  jugs  of  water,  and 
mobbed  the  stores  for  plywood  and 
masking  tape.  And  for  years,  the 
hurricanes  missed  us.  This  time,  we 
did  not  escape.  Hurricane  Andrew, 
packing  monster  winds  of  1 60  mph, 
barreled  into  South  Florida  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  Monday, 
August  24,  1992.  It  is  a storm  that 
changed  us  forever.  The  statistics 
are  staggering: 


News  item:  Canadian  Red  Cross 
officials  call  upon  APSS  to  assist 
U.S.  Red  Cross  authorities  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  relief  to  those  vic- 
timized by  Hurricane  Andrew. 

Following  the  hurricanes  which 
struck  Florida,  Hawaii  and  Guam, 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
contacted  the  Disaster  Social 
Services  Branch  of  APSS  to  secure 
resource  support  for  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Arrangements  were  quickly  made 
for  Bob  van  Goethem,  Sharon 
Anderson  and  Randy  Scott  of  APSS, 
Eugene  Heineman  (Alberta  Family 
and  Social  Services)  and  Bernie 
Krewski,  a mental  health  consultant, 
to  proceed  almost  immediately  to 
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They  call  it 
the  big  one 

by  Bob  van  Goethem 
Director 

Disaster  Social  Services 


During  orientation  on  my  first  day 
in  Homestead,  Florida,  the  staff 
were  told  to  be  very  alert  and  mind- 
ful of  "suspicious"  individuals.  We 
were  told  of  Red  Cross  personnel 
being  mugged  at  knifepoint,  and  of 
vehicles  driven  by  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel being  attacked  by  bat  and 
brick  wielding  characters  searching 
for  food,  water  and  valuables.  Our 
courier  vehicle  was  attacked  four 
times  in  a three-week  period;  in  each 
case  the  driver  was  beaten  and 
robbed.  The  emergency  relief  (feed- 
ing) vehicles  were  attacked  a num- 
ber of  times  while  stopped  at  inter- 
sections. "Where  are  the  14,000 
troops  while  all  this  is  going  on?"  I 
wondered. 

My  first  assignment  was  to  conduct 
exit  stress  debriefings  for  Red  Cross 
volunteers  returning  home  after  a 
three-week  assignment.  On  the 
afternoon  of  my  first  day,  I was 
assigned  to  escort  a Red  Cross 
employee  home;  she  had  just  been 
notified  that  her  father  had  been 
critically  injured  and  was  in  inten- 
sive care  at  a hospital  in  Redding, 
California.  With  no  time  to  pick  up 
clothing  or  belongings,  we  were 
whisked  to  the  airport  barely  in  time 
to  catch  a flight  from  Miami  to  Dallas 
to  San  Francisco  to  Redding. 

When  we  departed  from  Miami,  I 
knew  that  I was  escorting  a very 
distraught  individual.  What  I didn't 
know  was  that  she  was  terrified 
about  flying! 

When  I returned  from  my  trip 
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across 

America,  I was 
asked  to  pick  a spot  to  work.  I 
had  heard  so  many  stories  about 
"the  cave"  (an  emergency  service 
centre  in  the  gymnasium  of  a 
Homestead  school),  I chose  to  be 
assigned  there.  I was  provided  with 
a vehicle  and  a map  which  showed 
me  but  did  not  warn  me  about  the 
Florida  turnpike/freeway  system. ..it 
has  to  be  driven  to  be  believed. 

The  cave  also  had  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  There  were  many  hard- 
ships to  be  dealt  with  there;  in  spite 
of  them  or  perhaps  because  of 
them,  morale  was  high.  In  the  cen- 
tre was  a makeshift  pool  to  collect 
water  leaking  through  a big  hole  in 
the  roof;  in  the  pool  was  a plastic 
pelican  named  Gertrude. 

Work  in  the  cave  was  intense.  It 
was  not  easy  to  listen  to  the  endless 
stories  of  personal  pain  and 
tragedy,  to  see  the  frightened  faces 
on  the  children  who  were  confused 
and  frightened  by  the  pain,  frustra- 
tion, fear  and  anger  of  their  parents. 
We  worked  12  hour  days  in  poor 
lighting  (when  power  was  restored); 
dealing  with  heat  exhaustion,  lung 
and  throat  infections;  being  eaten 
by  mosquitoes,  ticks  and  fleas;  and 
coping  with  the  anger  and  some- 
times hostility  of  disaster  victims 
who  had  waited  in  line  for  hours 
under  the  hot  sun  to  be  told  they 
were  not  eligible  for  the  assistance 
they  were  expecting. 

Cave  security  consisted  of  a hand- 
ful of  law  enforcement  officers,  sup- 
plemented by  military  personnel 
armed  with  automatic  weapons  who 
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under  orders  to 
maintain  a secure  worksite.  I was 
told  that  an  armed  presence  was 
necessary  because  "half  the  people 
in  here  are  armed".  Evidently,  civil- 
ians could  not  be  searched  without 
cause. 

The  most  difficult  task  was  visiting 
the  homes  in  the  devastated  area, 
making  contact  with  parents  who 
were  trying  so  hard  to  be  brave  for 
their  children  and  for  one  another.  I 
heard  many  stories  of  hardship  and 
many  stories  of  incredible  bravery 
and  courage. 

This  area  which  was  hardest  hit  was 
described  as  being  one  third  below 
the  poverty  line.  Many  of  the  disas- 
ter victims  will  likely  never  recover 
completely.  For  example,  local 
authorities  have  decided  that  mobile 
homes  will  no  longer  be  permitted  in 
some  of  the  hard  hit  areas.  Mobile 
homes  were  the  only  kind  of  hous- 
ing that  the  majority  of  these  people 
could  afford. 

The  cave  was  the  only  emergency 
relief  centre  that  had  its  own  T-shirt. 
It  read:  I survived  the  cave, 
Homestead,  Florida,  1 992.  Those 
of  us  who  worked  there  were 
proud  of  our  tour  and  the  people 
we  helped.  Before  I left,  I was  told 
that  I had  "made  a difference"...  it  is 
certain  that  we  all  did. 
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Volunteer  firefighters 
fight  fires  and  misconceptions 


by  Tom  Makey 

Alberta  Fire  Commissioner 

The  term  "volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment" brings  a variety  of  images  to 
the  public's  mind,  some  flattering, 
some  not.  Typically  the  image 
includes  a group  of  people  dropping 
whatever  they  are  doing  to  rush  to 
the  Fire  Hall  when  there  is  an  emer- 
gency. Certainly  this  is  a realistic 
portrait,  but  far  from  complete. 

People  do  not  see  the  time  spent 
cleaning  and  repairing  apparatus 
and  equipment,  investigating  the 
cause  of  the  fire  and  preparing 
reports.  They  don't  think  about  the 
time  volunteers  spend  promoting 
fire  prevention  awareness  and  han- 
dling an  extensive  administrative 
workload.  Moreover,  people  don't 
realize  the  extent  to  which  volunteer 
firefighters  train.  Professionalism  is 
not  necessarily  confined  to  the 
career  fire  service.  Many  volunteer 
fire  department  members  justifiably 
take  great  pride  in  their  skill  and 
donate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 


lars worth  of  standby  time  each 
year. 

While  there  are  differences  in  the 
training  programs  for  volunteer  fire- 
fighters and  career  (professional) 
personnel,  some  of  these  differ- 
ences are  due  to  the  type  of  work 
to  be  performed  and  the  equipment 
available  to  do  the  job.  For  exam- 
ple, all  of  the  professional  fire 
departments  have  aerial  apparatus, 
compared  to  only  a few  of  the  vol- 
unteer, part-time  or  combination  fire 
departments. 

Some  fire  departments  also  perform 
airplane  crash/fire/rescue  services 
or  provide  a high  level  of  dangerous 
goods  incident  response.  Clearly 
these  tasks  require  training  which 
would  not  be  necessary  if  these  ser- 
vices were  not  being  performed  by 
a particular  fire  department. 

There  are  also  differences  in  the 
training  needs  between  neighbour- 
ing volunteer  fire  departments.  One 
department  may  confine  its  opera- 
tion to  an  urban  municipality,  while 


Volunteer  firefighting  in  the 
Village  of  Carbon 


by  W.A.  Somerville 
Volunteer  Firefighter  and 
Volunteer  Director  of  Disaster 
Services 

I became  a volunteer  firefighter  in 
Carbon  (population  437)  around 
1 978.  I work  for  Canadian  Western 
Natural  Gas,  located  just  east  of 
Carbon.  I can  leave  work  at  any 
time  to  respond  to  an  emergency. 

Volunteer  firefighters  take  the  job 
very  seriously.  In  Carbon,  we  prac- 
tice every  two  weeks. 

I was  appointed  by  village  council  to 
the  position  of  Disaster  Services 
Coordinator  in  1983  to  replace  a fel- 
low employee  who  served  in  that 
position  until  he  retired. 

The  only  conflict  between  being  the 
Director  of  Disaster  Services  and  a 
member  of  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
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ment  is  that  I can  never  serve  as 
Fire  Chief.  This  is  because  when  a 
disaster  occurs,  I have  to  become 
the  coordinator  of  the  entire  opera- 
tion and  the  fire  department  may 
only  be  a small  part  of  the  picture. 

It  is  preferable  that  the  department 
be  served  by  someone  who  can 
devote  all  his  time  to  the  direction  of 
the  firefighters. 

I trained  to  be  a firefighter  in  Three 
Hills  and  at  the  Fire  Training  School 
in  Vermilion.  I studied  disaster  man- 
agement at  the  APSS  Training  School 
in  Edmonton. 

In  April  1986,  we  had  a severe 
snow  storm.  Motorists  were 
stranded  on  the  highway.  Some  of 
the  farmers  who  are  members  of  the 
fire  department  own  large  tractors 
with  blades  mounted  on  the  front.  I 
radioed  them  for  help  clearing  a 
path  so  people  could  get  to  Carbon. 
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another  also  responds  to  rural  fires. 
In  the  latter  instance,  there  may  be 
greater  use  of  portable  pumps, 
portable  water  tanks  and  tanker 
shuttles.  Some  fire  departments  use 
wetting  agents  or  foam  while  others 
do  not.  Again  the  training  require- 
ments differ. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  have  one 
standard  training  program  that 
meets  all  needs.  That  is  why  the 
Alberta  Fire  Training  School,  located 
in  Vermilion,  does  not  run  separate 
training  programs  for  volunteers 
and  full-timers.  The  skills  and 
knowledge  provided  in  the  pro- 
grams are  consistent  with  interna- 
tional standards  and  with  practices 
commonly  found  in  fire  departments 
of  various  types  and  sizes  across 
Canada  and  the  U.S. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Fire 
Commissioner's  Office,  it  is  our 
preference  to  let  each  fire  depart- 
ment select  appropriate  training 
courses  from  the  available  menu  in 
such  a way  that  its  requirements 
and  priorities  will  be  met. 


I then  contacted  the  school  trustee 
for  permission  to  use  two  school 
buses  to  bring  people  into  the  vil- 
lage. 

We  transported  approximately  152 
people  into  the  village.  Some  stayed 
at  the  hotel,  the  rest  came  to  the 
Community  Centre,  where  villagers 
served  meals.  The  school  supplied 
gym  mats  for  people  to  sleep  on, 
and  some  of  the  local  people 
opened  their  homes  to  families  with 
toddlers.  The  next  morning,  we 
took  everyone  back  to  their  strand- 
ed vehicles. 

The  fire  department  received  cards 
of  thanks  from  the  people  we  had 
helped.  They  wrote  that  if  they 
ever  got  caught  in  a storm  again, 
they  hope  they  would  be  near 
Carbon.  I guess  you  could  say  that 
helping  people  is  the  reason  why  I 
volunteer. 
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Carol,  Lloyd  and  Sandy:  this  one's  for  you 

Editor's  note:  There  are  many  emergency  volunteers  who  work  on  all  Albertans'  behalf  to  make  this  a safer  place  to 
live  in.  The  outstanding  contributions  of  the  following  three  people  have  earned  them  a special  place  in  the  annals  of 
Alberta  emergency  preparedness. 


| Phoiograi  y] 


As  Director  of  Disaster  Services 
for  the  Town  of  Vulcan,  SANDY 
CHRAPKO  inspires  emergency 
services  personnel  throughout 
the  county  with  her  energy  and 
positive  attitude.  She  regularly 
organizes  mock  disaster  exercises 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  first 
county-wide  emergency  communi- 
cations system. 

In  the  late  1980's,  after  the  brutal 
murder  of  a close  friend  of  her 
family,  Sandy  (then  working  for 
the  Village  of  Cayley)  organized  a 
"Lady  Beware"  program  for  com- 
munity volunteers.  The  success 
of  this  initiative  encouraged  Sandy 
to  establish  numerous  other  crime 


Carol  Ringheim  (center)  leads  the  way  in  a rescue  exercise  at  Olds. 

CAROL  RINGHEIM,  from  the  Town  of  Olds,  has  drawn  on  her  APSS 
emergency  training  to  help  organize  the  reception  of  hundreds  of  trav- 
ellers stranded  in  snow  storms.  She  is  well  known  across  the  province 
for  having  organized  an  Emergency  Response  Team  for  the  Town  of 
Olds.  This  municipal  team  was  the  first  all-volunteer  emergency 
response  team  in  Alberta  and  has  served  as  a model  for  other  commu- 
nities in  the  area. 

Carol  is  the  Operations  Officer  for  Olds  Disaster  Services.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  five  APSS  courses,  including  casualty  simulation  (see  page  six) 
and  was  recently  certified  as  an  Emergency  Medical  Technician  - 
Ambulance. 

Sandy  Chrapko,  winner  of  the 
Solicitor  General  of  Canada's 
Crime  Prevention  Award. 


LLOYD  GALLAGHER,  Public 
Safety  Officer  for  Kananaskis 
Country,  organized  a ground 
search  in  the  wake  of  an  inci- 
dent involving  several  downed 
aircraft.  He  has  helped  APSS 
staff  draft  Search  and  Rescue 
policy,  and  currently  coordi- 
nates and  chairs  the  annual 
Kananaskis  Country  Public 
Safety  Critique  Workshop. 

The  City  of  Calgary's 
Emergency  Services  has  called 
upon  Lloyd  to  help  provide 
training  in  such  procedures  as 
helicopter  rescue  from  high 
Lloyd  Gallagher,  volunteer  and  world-class  rise  buildings  as  well  as  search 
adventurer  who  has  scaled  Mt.  Everest.  and  rescue. 


prevention  programs,  such  as 
"Neighbourhood  Watch",  "Child 
Find",  "Playsafe",  "Bicycle 
Safety",  "Who's  Your  Buddy"  and 
the  "Cayley  Child  Identification 
Program". 

Sandy  has  taken  APSS  courses  in 
Edmonton,  and  Emergency 
Preparedness  Canada  courses  in 
Arnprior,  Ontario.  She  has  been 
a Director  of  Disaster  Services  for 
1 5 years.  Her  contributions  to 
safety  in  Alberta  have  earned  her 
the  Solicitor  General  of  Canada's 
Crime  Prevention  Award. 
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Bryan  Neilson  of  the  Calgary  Fire 
Department's  Aquatic  Rescue  Team 


Dr.  Garnet  Cummings  of  STARS  air 
ambulance  spoke  about  hypothermia. 


Rescue  divers 
are  ready  for  action 


It  was  standing  room 
only  at  the  APSS 
workshop. 


Career  and  volunteer  rescue  divers, 
firefighters  and  emergency  person- 
nel from  across  the  province 
flocked  to  APSS  for  a one-day  semi- 
nar on  ice  rescue/cold  water  near- 
drowning on  October  9. 

Participants  listened  to  guest  lectur- 
ers and  also  discussed  among  them- 
selves ways  to  improve  safety  in 
this  area. 

"It's  not  easy  to  become  a rescue 


diver,"  says  Jan  Aarsen,  who,  along 
with  his  diving  partner  Bruce 
Wierenga,  is  one  of  two  volunteer 
rescue  divers  in  the  County  of 
Barrhead,  a region  north  of 
Edmonton  where  lakes  are  plentiful. 
"Before  you  can  even  sign  up  for 
the  rescue  diver  course  you  need 
to  have  already  completed  two 
basic  diving  courses  and  earned 
certificates  in  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation  and  first  aid." 


Volunteers  on  the  run:  the  ambulance  workers 


Communities  are  tightly  knit  in  rural 
Alberta  and  volunteerism  is  a com- 
munity effort.  Jim  Kilgrain,  assistant 
district  manager  with  TransAlta 
Utilities,  was  invited  to  join  the 
Flagstaff  Ambulance  Service, 
Daysland  Branch,  by  a friend  who 
happened  to  be  the  ambulance 
coordinator.  Permission  from  the 
boss  was  not  too  difficult  to  obtain, 
since  Jim's  boss  served  on  the 
ambulance  too. 

Jim  and  his  boss  are  not  permitted 
to  work  the  same  shift,  but  other- 
wise each  has  permission  to  leave 
work  if  they  are  called  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

"In  a small  community,"  says  Jim, 
"everyone  tries  to  help  each  other 
out." 

There  are  21  people  on  the  ambu- 
lance roster,  three  of  whom  are  on 
call  24  hours  a day,  two  weeks  at  a 
time.  All  three  will  attend  to  a motor 
vehicle  accident,  but  otherwise  only 


two  will  make  the  transfer  to 
Edmonton,  an  hour  and  a half 
away. 

Ambulance  staff  must  take  ongoing 
training.  Jim  recently  completed  an 
EMT-A  (Emergency  Medical 
Technician  - Ambulance)  course  in 
Wetaskiwin,  and  will  shortly  write  a 
provincial  exam.  Much  of  his 


tuition  fees  come  from  his  own 
pocket. 

A volunteer  ambulance  service  is  a 
costly  business,  but  that  is  where 
other  volunteers  come  to  the  res- 
cue. Donations  from  the  communi- 
ty have  recently  included  a blood 
pressure  monitor,  a heart  monitor 
and  a cellular  phone. 


Hamming  it  up 

Radio  amateurs  are  trained  communicators  who  work  with  the  most 
modern  techniques  and  equipment,  even  computers  and  satellites,  to 

send  messages  to  their  counter- 
parts around  the  world.  The 
Northern  Alberta  Radio  Club  is 
closely  linked  with  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services  and  par- 
ticipates in  disaster  exercises. 
The  practice  comes  in  handy:  in 
a real  disaster,  the  NARC  will 
likely  be  called  on  for  help  if 
conventional  communications 
become  insufficient  or 
inoperable. 
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Window  on  Wetaskiwin 


Volunteers  can  be  exceptionally 
helpful  to  authorities  when  disaster 
strikes,  but  only  if  they  cooperate 
with  authorities  in  an  organized  and 
responsible  manner.  Training  is 
essential. 

Jim  O'Connor,  Don  Proudlock  and 
Bruce  Huggard  brought  regular 
emergency  training  to  Wetaskiwin,  a 
town  of  10,000  located  70  km 
south  of  Edmonton.  Jim,  a graduate 
of  the  APSS  rescue  leaders  course, 
began  instructing  townspeople  who 
were  also  keen  on  volunteering  in 
emergency  response.  The 
Wetaskiwin  Emergency  Response 
team,  an  independent  volunteer 
organization,  was  born. 

Now,  organizations  in  Wetaskiwin 
have  extra  help  to  call  on  when 
they  need  trained  volunteers. 


Recently,  a new  museum  in  the  area 
requested  the  team  to  help  St.  John 
Ambulance  personnel  (another  vol- 
unteer organization)  with  first-aid 
duties  on  the  museum's  opening 
day. 

According  to  Jim,  the  team  is  dedi- 
cated to  service,  not  heroism.  "In 
an  emergency,"  he  says,  "we'll 
direct  traffic,  serve  coffee  to  emer- 
gency workers,  and  do  absolutely 
anything  to  assist  our  fire  depart- 
ment." (The  fire  department,  too,  is 
all-volunteer  except  for  the  Fire 
Chief). 

The  team  purchases  equipment  with 
funding  from  local  organizations 
such  as  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion, 
Moose  Lodge  and  the  Elks  Club. 

The  City  of  Wetaskiwin  donated 
$400  recently  for  first  aid  supplies. 


The  bulk  of  the  team's  equipment  is 
contained  in  the  rescue  kit  present- 
ed to  Wetaskiwin  by  APSS.  The  kit 
contains  $4500  of  equipment, 
including  a generator,  portable  light- 
ing and  stretchers.  APSS  issues  24 
rescue  kits  a year  to  municipalities 
and  Indian  bands  whose  disaster 
service  organizations  have  shown 
progress  in  improving  rescue  ser- 
vice. 

Jim  O'Connor  says  that  anyone 
with  an  interest  in  performing  res- 
cue work  on  a volunteer  basis  and 
participating  in  regular  training  is 
invited  to  join  the  team.  Women  are 
also  very  welcome.  "The  women 
on  our  team  are  good,"  Jim  empha- 
sizes. "Sometimes  they  even  outdo 
the  men!"  Jim  should  know.  One 
of  his  teammates  is  his  wife. 


No  town  too  small 


Team  Blackfalds 


by  Shirley  Goertzen 
Director  of  Disaster  Services 
Blackfalds , Alberta 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Town 
of  Blackfalds,  population  2000,  has 
experienced  sufficient  potential 
catastrophe  (a  post  office  explosion, 
several  gas  pipeline  leaks  and  an  oil 


well  blowout)  to  warrant  the  cre- 
ation of  its  own  emergency 
response  team.  The  Blackfalds  team 
is  one  of  the  very  first  of  its  kind  to 
be  established  outside  a major 
metropolitan  area  in  Alberta. 

Glen  Abrey,  Alberta  Public  Safety 
Services'  District  Officer  in  Red 
Deer,  along  with  Blackfalds  Mayor 


Wayne  Tutty,  APSS  res- 
cue leader  graduate 
Chris  Rowland  and 
myself  worked  together 
to  develop  the  team.  We 
all  agreed  that  an  emer- 
gency response  team 
would  be  a valuable 
resource  to  assist  with 
search  and  mark,  traffic 
control,  first  aid,  basic 
rescue  and  reception 
centre  operation. 


The  Blackfalds  Search 
and  Rescue  team  con- 
sists of  15  members  at 
present,  and  expansion 
to  20  members  is  under 
serious  consideration. 
Team  members  have 
been  in  training  since 
February  and  have 
already  been  put  to  the 
test  handling  traffic  con- 
trol during  a fire  in  a 
mobile  home  park. 


Instruction  in  first  aid,  cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation,  heart  saver 
and  basic  rescue  has  been  provided 
by  the  Red  Cross.  APSS  provides 
basic  rescue  training  and  the  local 
RCMP  detachment  has  provided 
instruction  in  traffic  control.  Future 
training  with  the  RCMP  and  assis- 
tance in  RCMP  search  and  rescue 
activities  is  being  arranged.  Fitness 
training  will  also  be  a priority,  and  in 
addition,  the  team  may  undertake 
training  offered  by  area  petrochemi- 
cal plants. 
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Recent  acquisitions  in  the  library: 

a selected  bibliography  of  materials  available 
from  the  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  Library. 

Compiled  by  Teresa  Richey 
Librarian 


We  have  specially  selected  a 
range  of  new  materials  for 
this  issue  of  Insight  which  deal  with 
emergency  preparedness  and 
response  outside  of  central  North 
America  and  Canada.  To  borrow 
material  listed,  send  an  interlibrary 
loan  request  form  to  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  Library  (AEPS), 
10320-146  Street,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5N  3A2. 

Buckhart,  Ford  N.  Media,  emergen- 
cy warnings,  and  citizen  response. 

Boulder,  Colo.:  Westview  Press, 
1991.  1 52p. 

HV  551.3  .B87  1991,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 

Communicating  risks  to  the  public: 
international  perspectives.  Edited 
by  Roger  E.  Kasperson  and  Pieter 
Jan  M.  Stallen.  Dordrecht, 
Netherlands  : Kluwer  Academic, 
1990.  481  p. 

T 174.5  .C65  1990,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Disaster  mitigation  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  Manila  : Asian 
Development  Bank  1 991 . 392p. 

HD  79  .D45  1991,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Disasters,  planning  and  develop- 
ment : managing  natural  hazards  to 
reduce  loss.  Edited  by  Arthur  M. 
Heyman  and  Beatrice  E.  Edwards. 
Washington,  D.C.  : Organization  of 
American  States,  1990.  80p. 

HV  551  .D57  1990,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Emergency  preparedness  : guide- 
i lines  for  Alberta  schools.  Alberta 
Education  and  Alberta  Public  Safety 
| Services.  Edmonton  : Alberta 
Education,  1 991 . 1 5 leaves. 

LC  216  .F43  1991,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Geipel,  Robert.  Long-term  conse- 
quences of  disasters  : the  recon- 
struction of  Friuli,  Italy,  in  its  con- 


text, 1976-1988.  New  York  : 
Springer-Verlag,  1 991 . 1 71  p. 

HV  600  1976  .F745  1991,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 

Glickman,  Theodore  S.,  et.  al.  Acts 
of  God  acts  of  Man  : recent  trends 
in  natural  disasters  and  major 
industrial  accidents.  Discussion 
paper,  CRM  92-02.  Washington, 
D.C.  : Center  for  Risk  Management, 
1992.  65p. 

HV  553  .G52  1992,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Green,  C.H.  The  relationship 
between  the  magnitude  of  flood- 
ing, stress  and  health.  Enfield, 

Great  Britain  : Flood  Hazard 
Research  Centre,  1988.  21  p. 

HV  610  .Al  G73  1988,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 


Post  disaster  redevelopment  plan- 
ning : model  plans  for  three  Florida 

scenarios,  s.l.  : south  Florida 
Regional  Planning  Council,  1990. 
72p. 

HV  551.3  .P67  1990,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 

Quarantelli,  E.L.  Different  types 
of  disasters  and  planning  implica- 
tions. Newark,  Del.  : Disaster 
Research  Center,  1991.  31  p. 

HV  551  .Q37  1991,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 

Risky  business  : communicating 
issues  of  science,  risk,  and  public 
policy.  Edited  by  Lee  Wilkins  and 
Philip  Patterson.  New  York  : 
Greenwood  Press,  1 991 . 230p. 

P 96  .T4  R57  1991,  MAIN  LIBRARY 


Hall,  Minard  L.,  et.  al.  Disaster  pre- 
vention and  preparedness  project 
for  Ecuador  and  neighbouring 
countries.  Geneva  : Office  of  the 
United  Nations  Disaster  Relief  Co- 
ordinator, 1990.  18p. 

HV  555.C35  H34  1990,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 

I.D.N.D.R.  international  conference 
1990  Japan.  Toward  a less  haz- 
ardous world  in  the  21st  century 
September  27  - October  3,  1990 
Kokohama  Kagoshima.  Tokyo  : 
National  Land  Agency,  1990. 

1 37p. 

HV  593  .J3  157  1990,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 


Winchester,  Peter.  Power,  choice 
and  vulnerability  : a case  study  in 
disaster  mismanagement  in  South 
India,  1977-1988.  London  : James 
and  James  Science,  1992.  225p. 

HV  551  .W56  1992,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 

Zupka,  Dusan.  Disaster  mitigation 
program  in  Columbia  1988-1991. 

Geneva  : Office  of  the  United 
Nations  Disaster  Relief  Coordinator, 
1991.  36p. 

HV  555  .C7  Z86  1991,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 


Lagadec,  Patrick.  States  of  emer- 
gency : technological  failures  and 
social  destabilization.  Translated 
into  English  by  Jocelyn  Phelps. 
Toronto  : Butterworth-Heinemann, 
1990.  283p. 

HD  7269  .L2313  1990,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 
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Civilians  team  up  with  the  RCMP 


The  Solicitor  General  of  Alberta 
authorizes  the  Alberta  wing  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
known  as  "K"  Division,  to  maintain 
a contingent  of  auxiliaries  to  pro- 
vide complementary  assistance 
whenever  needed. 

Members  of  the  Auxiliary  Police 
Program  are  not  employees  of  the 
RCMP,  and  are  in  no  way  autho- 
rized to  carry  out  the  duties  of  an 
RCMP  officer  or  replace  one  in  case 
of  injury  or  absence.  Auxiliaries  are 
strictly  civilians,  attracted  to  the 
position  by  their  civic-mindedness 
and  determination  to  serve  the  com- 
munity. Most  have  little  or  no 
police  training  upon  joining.  They 
are  registered  with  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  as  emergency 
workers. 

"Auxiliaries  are  members  of  the 
community  who  are  committed  to 
providing  a minimum  of  160  hours 
annually  of  volunteer  service  to 
their  local  RCMP  detachment,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  overall 
policing  of  the  community,"  says 
Sergeant  Schoonmaker,  coordinator 
of  "K"  Division's  Auxiliary  Police 
Program. 

Auxiliary  members  have  the  status 
of  peace  officer  while  on  duty,  but 
with  restrictions.  They  do  not  issue 
traffic  tickets,  serve  summons  or 
carry  out  investigations.  Their  role 


is  to  assist  RCMP  staff,  particularly 
when  the  safety  of  people  is  at 
stake  during  emergencies  or 
disasters. 

Under  the  direct  supervision  of  an 
RCMP  member,  auxiliaries  may: 

1 - perform  routine  crowd,  traffic  or 
parade  control 

2-  help  guard  a crime  scene  to  pro- 
tect evidence 

3-  handle  certain  office  duties 

The  program  currently  has  its  full 
complement  of  auxiliaries,  450  in  all. 
In  1 991 , they  donated  a total  of  42 
worker  years,  or  87,198.5  hours  of 
service.  That  is  a 20  per  cent 
increase  over  1 990.  Some  auxil- 
iaries put  in  much  more  time  than  is 
expected  of  them,  up  to  as  much  as 
1 000  hours  of  service  in  a year. 

Individual  auxiliary  members 
arrange  their  own  timetables,  but 
during  a declared  emergency  they 
are  expected  to  give  priority  to  their 
auxiliary  duties. 

Emergencies  where  auxiliary  mem- 
bers have  proven  indispensable 
include  the  Hinton  train  derailment 
and  the  Edmonton  tornado. 
Auxiliaries  also  help  keep  their 
towns  safe  by  promoting  and  par- 
ticipating in  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams such  as  Neighbourhood 
Watch. 


International 

conference 

Saint  John, 

New  Brunswick 
7-1 0 September  1 993 


"The  Practical  Approach  to 
Hazardous  Substances 
Accidents" 

The  Major  Industrial  Accidents 
Council  of  Canada,  Environment 
Canada  and  the  Air  & Waste 
Management  Association  unite  to 
provide  three  conferences  in  one 
on  the  practical  aspects  of  dealing 
with  hazardous  substances  acci- 
dents, including: 

• Prevention,  preparedness  and 
response 

• Effects  & countermeasures 
of  chemical  spills 

• Accidental  releases  of  air  toxics 

• Public  awareness 

• Medical,  psychological,  social 
and  legal  aspects 

Workshops,  technical  tours  and 
exhibits  add  to  the  conference 
value. 

To  register,  book  exhibit  space  or 
receive  more  information,  please 
contact: 


MIACC 

600-265  Carling  Avenue 
Ottawa,  Ontario  Canada 
K1S  2E1 

Tel:  (613)  232-4435 
Fax:  (613)  232-4915 


maamam 


CARES,  a voluntary  organization 
sponsored  by  the  Alberta 
government  and  the  Alberta  Aviation 
Council,  is  a member  of  the  national 
group  CASARA  (Canadian  Air  Search 
and  Rescue  Association).  There  are 
approximately  1200  volunteers  in 
Alberta.  Roughly  150  of  them  use 
their  own  aircraft  on  searches. 


i \ar 

a*  irC> 
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Photos  above:  a group  of  CARES  (Civil  Air  Rescue  Emergency  Service) 
volunteers  prepare  to  board  a military  C-130  Hercules  for  spotter  training. 
The  volunteers  assist  the  military  in  searching  for  missing  aircraft. 
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Product  Profile 


Helium 


Of  all  the  known  chemicals,  only 
hydrogen  gas  is  simpler  in  structure 
than  helium,  which  is  known  as  an 
inert  gas  because  of  its  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  chemical  reactivity. 

Helium  is  found  in  the  air  that  we 
breath,  in  stars  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  the  sun.  The  name 
"helium"  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  "helios"  meaning  "sun", 
which  is  where  helium  was  first  dis- 
covered (via  spectroscopy). 

Many  years  later,  helium  was  found 
in  small  natural  gas  fields  in  Texas. 
This  is  the  primary  source  for  heli- 
um today.  It  is  also  possible  to 
extract  it  from  the  air,  but  the  very 
small  percentage  (0.0005%)  makes 
it  uneconomical  to  do  this.  Instead, 
helium  is  extracted  from  natural  gas 
by  cooling  it  until  all  the  other  com- 
ponents liquify  and  are  removed, 
leaving  the  helium. 

The  helium  content  of  the  few  natu- 
ral gas  fields  that  have  any  ranges 
between  0.5  and  2 per  cent.  At 
present,  85  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
production  of  helium  comes  from 
only  five  gas  fields.  Since  its  supply 
is  severely  limited,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment used  to  strictly  control  all  heli- 
um production.  Today,  large  quanti- 
ties are  stored  in  vast  underground 
chambers  as  part  of  a conservation 
project. 

Up  until  the  1950s,  there  wasn't 
much  demand  for  helium.  Its  only 
use  was  as  a lighter-than-air  gas  for 
dirigibles  and  balloons.  Since  then, 
the  production  of  helium  has  gone 
from  50  million  cubic  feet  in  1949  to 
1 .7  billion  cubic  feet  in  1 979.  This 
increase  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  uses  for 
helium.  For  example,  during  the 
1960s,  NASA  began  using  helium  to 
pressurize  liquid-fuel  rockets. 

Current  uses  are: 

• as  a component  in  breathing 
gases  for  deep  underwater  diving 
or  in  space  vehicles; 

• as  a blanketing  gas  in  "inert-gas- 
shielded"; 

• arc  welding; 

• as  fill  gas  in  specialty  lamps  or 
neon  signs  (to  produce  high 
intensity  or  coloured  light); 
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• and  as  a leak  detection  gas  for  the 
pressure  testing  of  piping,  cylin- 
ders or  tanks. 

In  addition,  helium  is  used  in  labora- 
tories as  a carrier  gas  in  chromatog- 
raphy work;  in  hospitals  (where  it  is 
commonly  mixed  with  oxygen)  as  a 
breathing  gas;  in  some  lasers  and  in 
cryogenic  research. 

Helium  also  provides  an  inert  atmo- 
sphere in  which  silicon  crystals  are 
"grown"  (to  be  later  used  in  com- 
puter chips).  And  helium  is  still 
widely  used  as  a gas  in  the  world's 
remaining  dirigibles  (one  of  them  is 
the  Goodyear  blimp)  and  in  weather 
and  party  balloons. 

Properties 

Helium  is  seven  times  lighter  than  air 
and  has  a density  of  0.1  78  grams 
per  litre.  It  is  colourless,  odourless, 
tasteless  and  non-combustible,  and 
has  no  poisonous  properties, 
although  it  can  be  a hazard  if  it  were 
to  displace  the  oxygen  in  an 
enclosed  breathing  space. 

Its  atoms  are  so  small  (compared  to 
the  atoms  of  nitrogen  or  oxygen) 
they  can  permeate  solids  three  times 
easier  than  air.  This  may  explain 
why  helium-filled  balloons  seem  to 
deflate  so  quickly. 

Liquid  state 

Helium  can  exist  as  a liquid  at 
extremely  low  temperatures.  Liquid 
helium  is  fascinating  because  the 
properties  of  its  superconductivity 
can  only  be  observed  at  tempera- 
tures approaching  absolute  zero  - 
the  lowest  temperature  possible 
(-273  C).  Helium  gas  will  start  to 
liquify  at  -269  C.  This  liquid  is  so 
cold  that  it  can  condense  and  solidi- 
fy air.  Some  metals  cooled  by  liquid 
helium  become  superconducting 
(offer  no  resistance  to  electrical 
current). 

Since  helium  is  non-reactive,  there 
are  almost  no  health  hazards  associ- 
ated with  it  except  if  its  vapours 
build  up  and  replace  the  oxygen  in 
a breathing  space.  The  normal  oxy- 
gen content  of  the  atmosphere  is  21 
per  cent.  If  oxygen  levels  fall  below 
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about  15  per  cent,  death  from 
asphyxiation  can  occur.  The  warn- 
ing symptoms  of  oxygen  deficiency 
are  impaired  coordination,  sleepi- 
ness, fatigue  and  confusion. 

Another  potential  hazard  is  the  high 
pressure  in  which  helium  gas  is  nor- 
mally stored  or  shipped.  Atypical 
helium  cylinder  has  up  to  300  psi  of 
pressure.  A recent  Alberta  fatality 
involving  helium  occured  when  a 
teenager  over-pressurized  his  lungs 
upon  inhaling  the  gas  directly  from  a 
cylinder  as  a prank. 

Helium  is  non-flammable  and  does 
not  support  combustion.  It  will  not 
react  or  decompose  in  a spill  or  fire, 
but  helium  cylinders  could  explode 
if  overheated.  Use  whatever  extin- 
guishing method  is  appropriate  for 
the  surrounding  fire  and  cool  fire- 
exposed  cylinders  with  water. 

Emergency 

maneuvers 

Liquid  helium  has  the  ability  to 
cause  burns  due  to  its  extremely 
low  temperature.  If  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  will  quickly  evaporate 
and  produce  large  volumes  of  gas. 

If  a spill  or  leak  occurs,  evacuate  the 
area  until  a safe  oxygen  level  is 
established  through  adequate 
ventilation. 

Emergency  crews  need  SCBA  and 
protective  clothing  when  dealing 
with  cryogenic  liquid  helium.  Note 
that  liquid  helium  condenses  and 
solidifies  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  Liquified  oxygen  can 
become  a fire  hazard.  Solidified  air 
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can  block  safety  valves.  Use  mate- 
rials that  are  compatible  with  cryo- 
genic liquids  (carbon  steel  is  brittle 
at  liquid  helium  temperatures). 

Watch  for  symptoms  of  oxygen 
deficiency:  the  coordinating  capacity 
of  the  nervous  system  is  impaired 
by  even  slight  degrees  of  oxygen 
deficiency.  An  1 8 per  cent  oxygen 
level  is  the  minimum  recommended 


without  SCBA.  When  oxygen  levels 
drop  below  1 5 per  cent,  collapse 
can  occur.  Most  victims  of  asphyx- 
iation can  recover  completely  if 
immediately  given  oxygen. 

The  Transportation  of  Dangerous 
Goods  Regulations  have  two  listings 
for  helium;  one  for  gas  and  another 
for  liquids.  There  is  also  a listing  for 
helium-oxygen  mixtures. 


Helium, 

compressed Class  2.2  UNI  046 

Helium, 

refrigerated 

liquid Class  2.2  UNI 963 

Rare  gases 
and  oxygen 

mixtures Class  2.2  UNI  980 


Alberta  volunteer  search  and  rescue  groups 


Contact  List 


Telephone 


Provincial  Coordinator 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 

Contact:  Ken  Tryon, 

Plans  & Operations 

Air  SAR 

Civil  Air  Rescue  Emergency  Services 
67  Airport  Road 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5G  0W6 
Executive  Director:  Bram  TilSroe 
Operations  Manager:  Ken  Beleshko 

Ground  SAR 

Athabasca  SAR 

c/o  RCMP  Athabasca  Detachment 
Box  1170 

Athabasca,  AB  TOG  0V0 
President:  A!  Ailenby 
Contacts:  Cst  Bob  Finlay 

Cst  Greg  Murphy 

Ft.  McMurray  SAR 

c/o  RCMP  Ft.  McMurray  Detachment 
Contact:  Sgt  John  Vardy 

Greater  Edmonton  Area  Rescue  Team 
c/o  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
Training  Division 
10320  146  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5N  3A2 
Contact:  Bert  Reed 

Hill  Country  SAR 
Box  6,  Site  1 , RR  1 
Manyberries,  Alberta  T0K  1 L0 
Contact:  David  or  Ralph  Heydlaff 

Kananaskis  Rangers  (Volunteer  Division) 
Box  280 

Canmore,  Alberta  T0L  0M0 
Contact:  Lloyd  Gallagher 

Rocky  Mountain  House  SAR 
Box  1888 

Rocky  Mountain  House,  Alberta 
TOM  1T0 

President:  Rick  Morrish 
Contact:  Cst  Richard  Smith 

Special  Assistance  Services  SAR 
P.O.  Box  5335,  Stn.  E 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5P  4C5 
Contact:  Bill  Heise 
Voice  Pager: 


451-7145 
451-7199  (fax) 


451-0889 
454-9474  (fax) 


675-6366 
675-4355  (fax) 

799-8888 


422-0346 

427-7782 


868-2470 


678-5508 
678-5505  (fax) 


845-3990 
845-6515  (fax) 


445-6245 


The  Legion  of  Frontiersmen  of  the 

Commonwealth 

11520  - 67  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Contact:  LCol  Cliff  Fuhr 

Emergency  Cellular: 

Emergency  Response  Teams: 

(Emerg.  Med.,  Basic  Rescue,  GSAR) 

Blackfalds  Emergency  Resonse  Team 
P.O.  Box  573 

Blackfalds,  Alberta  TOM  0J0 
Contact:  Heather  Dick 

Olds  Emergency  Response  Team 
P.O.  Box  1654 
Olds,  Alberta  TOM  1 P0 
Contact:  Jack  Humphries 

Wetaskiwin  Emergency  Response  Team 

P.O.  Box  322 

Millet,  Alberta  TOC  1Z0 

Chairman:  Jim  O'Connor 

Contact:  Ken  Carlson 

Canine  SAR: 

Canadian  Avalanche  Rescue  Dog  Ass'n 
3407-54  Ave.  S.W. 

Calgary,  Alberta  T3E  5M3 
Contact:  Duncan  J.  Daniels 

Search  and  Rescue  Dog  Association 
of  Alberta 
7120-91  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6E  2Z7 
Contact:  Kevin  George 
Emergency  call-out: 

Southern  Alberta  Search  and 
Rescue  Dog  Ass'n 
R.R.  #2 

Airdrie,  Alberta  T4B  2A4 
Contact:  Elsie  Robocker 

The  Competitive  Service  Dog  Club 
Box  447 

Wabamun,  Alberta  TOE  2K0 
Contact:  Dave  Brundell 

(International)  Medical  Response  Team 

Contact:  Dr.  John  Taylor 

Mine  and  Industrial  Rescue  Teams 

Contact:  Greg  Smith 
Cellular/Pager: 


499-1995 


556-3839 


352-4351 
352-0930  (fax) 


297-6115 


437-3129 

491-2740 


263-8840 


492-4040 
492-4385  (fax) 


422-6608 
551-3106 
422-9645  (fax) 
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Mennonites  lend  their  support 


excerpt  from  Tornado:  a report , 

published  by  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services 

Mennonite  Disaster  Services  (MDS) 
is  part  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  which  is  the  education, 
health,  economic  development, 
employment,  relief  and  peace  arm  of 
the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  Churches  of  North  America. 

MDS  is  rooted  in  the  concept  of 
mutual  aid.  In  1950,  the  farmers  of 
"Tornado  Alley"  in  Kansas  began  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  tornado 
victims  in  their  state.  This  assis- 
tance soon  spread  to  victims  of  tor- 
nados in  other  states  and  to  victims 
of  all  natural  disasters  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  In  Alberta, 
every  Mennonite  church  is  encour- 
aged to  have  an  MDS  contact 
person. 


Christian  Disaster  Relief  (CDR)  is 
sponsored  by  the  Church  of  God  in 
Christ,  Mennonite.  CDR  was  estab- 
lished in  the  early  1960s  to  oversee 
volunteer  help  given  in  time  of 
disaster. 


CDR  and  its  volunteers  do  not 
charge  for  their  services.  However, 
they  ask  that  the  area  involved  pro- 
vide food  and  lodging  if  at  all 
possible. 


Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
Training  School 
Central  Course  Schedule 


December  8-10  Emergency  Planning  for  Indian  Bands 

January  25-28  Emergency  Public  Information  Officers 

January  25-28  Emergency  Site  Management 

February  5 Emergency  Preparedness  for  Schools 

February  9-11  Disaster  Health  Planning  Seminar 

March  16-18  Disaster  Social  Services 

For  more  information,  please  call  422-0346.  A full  calendar  will  appear 
in  the  next  edition  of  Insight. 
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